THE      DISCIPLINE

prohibited because they did not occur in the Bible. A
pious Genevese must name his son Isaac, Adam, or the
like. It was forbidden to say the Lord's Prayer in Latin,
forbidden to keep the feasts of Easter and Christmas.
Everything was forbidden which might have relieved the
grey monotony of existence; and forbidden, of course,
was any trace of mental freedom in the matter of the
printed or spoken word. Forbidden as the crime of
crimes was any criticism of Calvin's dictatorship; and
the town crier, preceded by drummers, solemnly warned
the burghers that "there must be no discussion of public
affairs except in the presence of the Town Council."

Forbidden, forbidden, forbidden: what a detestable
rhythm! In amazement one asks oneself, what, after so
many prohibitions, was left to the Genevese as permis-
sible. Not much. It was permissible to live and to die,
to work and to obey, and to go to church. This last,
indeed, was not merely permitted, but enforced under
pain of severe punishment in case of absence. Woe unto
the burgher who should fail to hear the sermons preached
in the parish to which he belonged; two on Sunday, three
in the course of the week, and the special hour of edifica-
tion for children. The yoke of coercion was not lifted
even on the Lord's Day, when the round of duty, duty,
duty, was inexorable. After hard toil to gain daily bread
throughout the week, came the day when all service must
be devoted to God. The week for labour, Sunday for
church. Thus Satan would be unable to gain or keep a
footing even in sinful man; and thus an end would be
put to liberty and the joy of life.

But how, we ask in amazement, could a republican
city, accustomed for decades to Swiss freedom, tolerate
a dictatorship as rigid as had been Savonarola's in
Florence; how could a southern people, fundamentally
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